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Market 
madness 
is the 
problem 


‘The Japanese economy is 
on the verge of collapse’ 

■ SONY CHAIRMAN Norio Ohga, April 3 


Japanese slump may 
trigger global crisis 


THE JAPANESE economy is on the 
verge of meltdown, warn financiers. 

Japan is the second largest 
economy in the world. If it collapses, 
it will pull down other economies. 

Then the world could be facing 
a re-run of the 1930s Great 
Depression, with all its poverty and 
pain for working class people. 

The Asian crisis and now the 
looming slump in Japan show that 
the market cannot meet our needs. 

Market competition for profits 
produces the gluts of unsold goods 
and the financial anarchy that throw 
economies into crisis. 

The market must be challenged 
if we’re to avoid being pulled down 
with it. The socialist alternative of a 
cooperative, democratic, classless 
world has never been more needed. 

• More on the economy, pages 10-11 



■ INDONESIANS 
protest against 
their government 
for looking after 
the rich during 
the Asian crisis 
while everyone 
else suffers. We 
could face a similar 
situation if Japan 
crashes into slump, 
sparking financial 
shockwaves which 
crunch our debt- 
ridden economy. It’s 
vital that we fight 
the market which 
causes the misery. 

























I WHAT 
THEY 
SAID 

"It's their greed for a 
quick profit that pro¬ 
duces the cycle of boom 
and bust in the first 
place." 

■ Billionaire specula¬ 
tor GEORGE SOROS on 
people like himself 

"How come, if the fun¬ 
damentals are so good, 
the performance of the 
real economy has been 
so weak?" 

■ Labour finance person 
MICHAEL CULLEN 

"It's now being run as if 
it were a bank or a firm 
of stockbrokers." 

■ Former professor of 
history PETER MUNZ on 
Victoria University 

"There will be blood-let¬ 
ting as a result." 

■ Dissident National MP 
CHRISTINE FLETCHER on 
fall-out within her party 
over the ARST assets bill 

"The Coalition has never 
been more fragile." 

■ Conservative journal¬ 
ist IAN TEMPLETON, a 
veteran Beehive watcher 

"We know we're fight¬ 
ing the Devil himself." 

■ Catholic Action leader 
on the Te Papa exhibit 
Virgin in a Condom 

"Where are the letters 
addressed to the pope 
about people dying 
because they can't get 
operations in public 
hospitals... The real ob¬ 
scenities are staring us 
in the face all around." 

■ Alliance leader JIM 
ANDERTON on the dou¬ 
ble standards of Catholic 
Action leaders 

"I will go, but not 
until that obscenity has 
gone." 

■ Labour frontbencher 
MIKE MOORE on when 
he will be going to visit 
Te Papa 

"They were treated like 
animals." 

■ A FRIEND of an Ira¬ 
nian family who were 
dragged from their 
home by police and 
deported from New 
Zealand 

"Nothing short of 
scorched-earth defolia¬ 
tion will ever rid New 
Zealand of cannabis." 

■ Report by PROMINENT 
ACADEMICS in the Drug 
Policy Forum 


Who are the real criminals? 



BENEFIT 


Htlp us your 
money back, 


THIS INCOME Support 
poster has been widely 
distributed in Hamilton. 

The plan is to send it 
to every household in the 
city. 

Sporting a picture of 
someone getting their 
pocket picked, it tells you 
to “dob in” beneficiaries 
who you suspect of cheat¬ 
ing the system. 

“This shabby campaign 
feeds directly into the 
government’s efforts to 
stigmatise beneficiar¬ 
ies and make it appear 
that taxpayers are being 
ripped off,” said Labour 
social welfare spokesper¬ 
son Steve Maharey. 

“Income Support lose 
more money through staff 
mistakenly overpaying 
beneficiaries than is lost 
by fraud.” 

The real criminals 
are the ones running the 
system which legally takes 
from the poor to give to 
the rich. 


Socialist 

Worker 


$5,000 

NEW YEAR APPEAL 


We’ve made it - thanks to everyone 

A LATE burst has 
taken the Appeal well 
over target. 

Thanks to everyone 
who contributed. Your 
money keeps Socialist 
Worker coming out 
every fortnight. 

Sales are going up 
all over. Our paper is 
connecting with the 
growing anger. 

You can help by 
buying an extra paper 
or two each issue to 
sell to people you 
know. 

For extra papers , 
write to Box 13-685 
Auckland or phone 
(09) 6343 984 


List #5. Thanks to: 

AUCKLAND: Yvonne $20; Jane $40; TF $10; 
Beth $10; Stewart $25; Linda $50; Chris $30; Jo 
$15; Peter DW $50; Grant $10; Peter B $50; Bill 
W $25; Leo $10; Meeting $44.05; Raf $67; Len 
$10; Paint $80; Brian $20; B&V $20; R&S $10; 
Bill P $50. Total $645.05. 

WAIKATO: R&R $200. 

WELLINGTON: Maxine $50; Mitch $5; JD $5; 
SW $10; Jam $57; Alan $25; CD $20; CS $20; 

Pat $20; JB $30. Total $242. 

CHRISTCHURCH: Pauline & Tom $20; Ken 
$100; CB $50; Toots $20; MN $10; Sale $75; Bill 
R $30; Cookie $10; Darren $1; Dave $2; PW 
$10; HM $15; Meeting $1.50. Total $344.50. 
DUNEDIN: Mike $20; Ron $20; HJ $20; Kyle $20. 
Total $80. 

OTHER AREAS: Iris $100; Ned $10; Tom $80. 
Total $190. 

FINAL TOTAL $5,368.60 


Shipley 
blames 
the poor 

“4,500 people die each 
year as a result of smok¬ 
ing,” says Shipley’s social 
responsibility code. “Half 
all smokers will die early, 
mainly from heart disease 
and cancer.” 

But visiting British 
medical specialist, pro¬ 
fessor Nick Spencer, told 
audiences in Auckland 
last year that smoking has 
less impact on health than 
poverty. 

International studies 
show that wealthy heavy 
smokers enjoy better 
health than poor non- 
smokers. 

In Greece and Italy, the 
rich smoke more but poor 
people still have higher 
rates of heart disease. 

Shipley’s Code is about 
blaming the poor, not their 
poverty, for the ill-health 
they suffer. 
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what we think 


Why should we pay for bosses’ debt? 



■ WORKERS HATE the greed of 
the big corporations who get 
looked after so well by Shipley's 
Coalition. "People before profits" 
has become a hugely popular 
saying. But labour is now 
billing itself as a "pro-business, 
pro-profit party". Instead of 
looking to win the confidence 
of big business. Labour should 
be promising to tax the rich so 
health and education get the 
dollars they need. That's the way 
for Labour to redeem its past 
betrayals of workers. 


Spin-doctors or socalism? 


JAPAN'S ECONOMY 
could nosedive into 
slump at any time, and 
part of the problem is 
massive debt. 

Likewise, New Zea¬ 
land's overseas debt has 
soared from $52 billion 
in 1990 to $75 billion 
last year. 

That's two-and-ahalf 
times the total value of 
New Zealand exports, 
making this country's 
debt overhang, one of 
the largest in the devel¬ 
oped world. 

In a bid to reduce debt 
and stimulate exports, the 
Reserve Bank is changing 
monetary policy. This is 
pushing already high in¬ 
terest rates even higher 
and increasing the cost 
of imports. 

This will hurt work¬ 
ing class families facing 
more expensive home 
loans, cars and imported 
groceries. 

Given the huge sums 
involved, it's doubt¬ 
ful the Reserve Bank's 


moves can do more than 
delay the looming debt 
crisis. 

And if Japan is hit by 
slump, as many econo¬ 
mists are now predict¬ 
ing, the aftershocks will 
more easily collapse the 
New Zealand economy 
because it's undermined 
by debt. 

In this event, untold 
misery would be visited 
on the working class in 
the form of soaring un¬ 
employment and runa¬ 
way poverty. 

The market has no 
permanent solutions to 
the problems it causes, 
and its partial remedies 
always involve more 
pain for the working 
class. 

It's time to promote 
the socialist alternative 
as a key ingredient in the 
working class fightback. 

It's time to say 
- workers should run 
society. 

# More on the economy, 
pages 10-11 


WHAT DO you think the 
Labour Party stands for? 

A radical vision of a 
cooperative society free 
from today’s extremes of 
rich and poor? 

Or a better-managed 
version of the market 
economy which breeds 
social inequality? 

Just to ask the ques¬ 
tion is to answer it. 

The “S” word that 
sums up Labour isn’t 
“socialism” - it’s “spin- 
doctor”. 

Helen’s spin-doctors tell 
us that Shipley appears to 
be setting the agenda only 
because Labour can’t yet 
unveil new policy in case 
it’s stolen by the Nats. 

Right-wing 

That in itself indicates 
how Right-wing so much 
of Labour’s policy has 
become. 

If you advocated a 35- 
hour week with no loss of 
pay, Labour would call you 
mad. Yet France’s Labour- 
style government has been 
forced to agree to this very 
thing by workers’ strikes. 

Have you ever heard a 
Labour MP say anything 
like this? - “The bosses 


have been bludging off 
workers for too long. It’s 
time to tax the rich. That 
would return some of their 
stolen wealth to the people 
who produced it. And we 
should start taking over 
their companies and letting 
workers run them in the 
public interest.” 

No, that’s impossibly 
socialist. Instead, what 
you’ll hear from a Labour 
MP is something like 
- “Labour is a pro-busi¬ 
ness, pro-profit party...” 

These are the actual 
words of Labour’s com¬ 
merce spokesperson, 
Paul Swain, who used to 
parade as a Left-winger. 
But that was before La¬ 
bour was “modernised”. 

Now Labour finance 
person Michael Cullen is 
flagging his party’s inten¬ 
tion to ditch even the tiny 
tax rises on top incomes 
promised last election. 

Th ese Right-wing 
policy shifts, say La¬ 
bour’s spin-doctors, sim¬ 
ply reflect the realities 
of the global market¬ 
place. 

Labour makes a virtue 
of not having any alterna¬ 
tive to the market. 

Long gone are the 


days when some of La¬ 
bour’s MPs would talk 
of “socialism”, usually in 
whispers out the back of 
union meetings. 

It’s no wonder La¬ 
bour’s lead in the polls 
isn’t secure despite Ship- 
ley doing so many nasty 
things to us. 

No trust 

Labour isn’t winning 
the hearts and minds of 
workers, who don’t trust 
the market. 

Nor is the Alliance, es¬ 
pecially since it signed up 
to being a “responsible 
partner” for Labour. 

When the next general 
election comes around, 
hopefully early, we’ll 
have to vote for these 
two parties to get rid of 
Shipley. 

But that by itself isn’t 
enough. We can’t trust 
Labour or, by associa¬ 
tion, the Alliance. 

In the course of 
grassroots fightbacks, 
we need to put the “s” 
word back into New 
Zealand politics. And 
that doesn’t mean spin- 
doctors - it means so¬ 
cialism. 


A house of cards 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
bosses have chalked 
up three-quarters of 
NZ's runaway debt, 
and their share is rising 
steeply while the 
government's is falling. 

Far more offshore 
capital has been 
invested in NZ's 
property market than 
in productive industry. 

Recent trading 
bank statistics 
show that total 
bank lending to the 
property sector is 
$59 billion, compared 
with $19.7 billion to 
agriculture, forestry, 
pulp & paper, fishing 
and manufacturing. 

The market is 
forcing New Zealand 
into a downwards 


spiral of unproductive 
investment and 
runaway debt 
which is maintained 
byattracting more 
offshore capital 
with the lure of high 
interest rates. 

It's the working 
class which has to pay 
for these high interest 
rates in one way or 
another - whether 
through inflated home 
mortgage charges 
or reductions in real 
wages or cuts in social 
services to fund tax 
cuts for the rich. 

And the only 
"reward" the system 
will deliver is another 
slump when the whole 
house of cards comes 
tumbling down. 
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analysis 


The fight to raise the 
minimum wage 


by GRANT BROOKES 

THE MINIMUM wage was fro¬ 
zen by labour minister Max 
Bradford last month at $7.00 
an hour. 

He said that raising the 
minimum wage from $280 to 
$300 a week now would mean 
“putting more people on the 
unemployment role”. 

Is Bradford right or wrong? 

As the graph shows, there is 
no link between the minimum 
wage and unemployment dur¬ 
ing the first four decades after 
World War Two. 

The value of the mini¬ 
mum wage rose seven times 
between 1946 and 1972, but 
the number of registered 
unemployed remained basi¬ 
cally static. 

Yet, on the face of it, most 
evidence points to a link since 
the mid-1980s, especially after 
1992. 

Since raising the minimum 
wage didn’t cost jobs in the 
past, the question must be; 
why does it tend to now? 

The answer lies in the freer 
rule of the market. 

In 1986 the number of work 
days lost to employers through 
stoppages hit a high of 1.3 mil¬ 
lion, as unions wielded some 
of their power against the dic¬ 
tates of the market. 

But after 1986 - the very 
time when rises in the mini¬ 
mum wage tended to lead to 
higher unemployment - the 
working class was driven 
steadily onto the back foot. 

Growing unemployment 
and the Contracts Act were 
central to this. 

So too was the willingness 
of union officials to go along 
with the market. In the late 
1980s leaders of the Council 
of Trade Unions (CTU) called 
this “new realism”. 

The number of work days 
taken off employers dwindled 
to less than 100,000 by 1993. 

Increasingly the bosses could 
get away with employing labour 
only if it was cheap. As they 
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grew more able to cut jobs at 
will, raising the minimum wage 
came to mean job losses. 

Union response 

The Labour Party, the 
CTU and the Trade Union 
Federation (TUF) are today 
all campaigning for a higher 
minimum wage. 

The CTU is calling for the 
government to raise it to $300 
a week as promised in the 
Coalition Agreement. 

TUF is demanding a mini¬ 
mum wage set at “two thirds 
of the average wage”, around 
$10 an hour or $400 a week. 

TUF’s demand is achiev¬ 
able, and unionists affiliated 
to the CTU should demand 
their leaders support it. 

This will put strong pres¬ 
sure on Labour to back the 
figure of $400 as well. 

But if TUF’s modest rise is 
not to cost the working class 
in job cuts, union leaders will 
have to lead a broader fight 
against the rule of the market. 

TUF responded to Brad¬ 
ford’s refusal by saying; “We 
have to get angry, we have to 


stay angry and we have to act 
on that anger.” 

Turning anger into a cam¬ 
paign of industrial action for 
a better minimum wage, cou¬ 
pled with strikes against sack¬ 
ings and closures is what it will 
take. 

And CTU leaders will 
need to give up their ideas of 
“partnership” with the bosses, 
which can only lead workers 
to acceptance of the market 
that tramples over them. 

Two possibilities 

Under capitalism the work¬ 
ing class always faces two pos¬ 
sibilities. 

When the working class is 
weak the market rules. 

But when we’re strong we 
can challenge the dictates of 
the market and break Brad¬ 
ford’s linkage between a bet¬ 
ter minimum wage and higher 
unemployment. 

With a united struggle we 
can create instead the kind of 
linkage put forward by TUF 
- a minimum wage linked 
to two thirds of the average 
wage, at $400 a week. 


French workers 
challenge market 
‘reality’ 

WORKERS’ STRUGGLES in 
France are challenging the dictates 
of the market today. 

The French Socialist (Labour) 
government has been forced to 
introduce a 35-hour week with no 
loss of pay, and create 700,000 new 
jobs as well. 

“It is entirely unreasonable 
and has no connection with 
reality”, fumed the French bosses’ 
organisation Patronat. 

But the French working class are 
making it a reality. 

With a massive strike wave in 1995 
and further strikes led by truck drivers 
in 1996, French workers ousted their 
Right-wing government last year. 

Continuing strikes and 
huge demonstrations against 
unemployment by workers and 
jobless this year have forced the 
new Socialist government to deliver 
on its promises. 

This shows that workers’ 
struggles can break the market’s 
link between wage rises and higher 
unemployment. 
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Fight reactionary moves in our schools 



First ‘social reponsibility’, 
now religion from Shipley 


by GRANT BROOKES 

"AN END to secu¬ 
larism" and a re¬ 
turn to "spiritual 
training" in schools 
is being promoted 
by the prime min¬ 
ister. 

Education min¬ 
ister Wyatt Creech 
chimed in with a 
promise to relax the 
current law limiting 
religious instruction 
to one hour a week 


Teachers face exam threat 


LABOUR HAS floated the 
idea of introducing exams 
in primary schools, claiming 
"standards" in education 
are falling. 

Trevor Mallard, Labour’s 
education spokesperson, last 
month proposed nationwide 
tests in English, maths and sci¬ 
ence for children as young as 
standard 2, along with “league 
tables” to rank schools based 
on the results. 

The Right-wing minister of 
education, Wyatt Creech, wel¬ 
comed Labour’s new policy. 

He said the Coalition will 
release its own plans in June, 
and aims to have exams into 
primary schools by next year. 

Exams and league tables 
are a threat to children’s learn¬ 
ing, to teachers and to the 
broader working class. 

Exams lead children to 
compete, not cooperate, and 
actually impair learning. 

A British educationalist 
says: “Competitive assessment 
often leads the student who 
has failed on a few tasks... to 
feel that he/she has failed as 
a person, ” and makes success 
less likely in other tasks. 

Exams will also hit teachers 
with more work in unreward¬ 
ing (and probably unpaid) 
administrative tasks. 


And in Britain, the league 
tables have been used to sack 
the entire staff of schools. 

“Such drastic action,” said 
Mallard, “shouldn’t be ruled 
out here”. 

The league tables would ac¬ 
celerate the trend to “rich and 
poor” schools by funnelling the 
growing sponsorship dollar to¬ 
wards “successful” schools that 
“successful” businesses want to 
be linked with. 

The only ones to benefit 
would be business. The bosses 
want the future workforce 
upskilled in a few key areas 
so they can continue extract¬ 
ing profits in a competitive 
technological world. 

That’s why all the talk 
about “standards” is limited 
to English, maths and science 
and not art, self-esteem or 
social studies. 

But the primary teachers 
union has just defeated the 
government with a four-year 
campaign for pay parity. 

They can win again. The 
Ministry of Education has 
already voiced fears about 
“boycott action by the teacher 
unions”. 

It will take a strong cam¬ 
paign by teachers to defeat 
this threat from both National 
and Labour. 


(outside of class 
time) and 20 a year. 

Rulers always use 
religion to reinforce 
the authority of the 
market. 

Their religion 
blames social ills on 
“sin” or mysterious 
individual imperfec¬ 
tions, hiding the real 
cause - this inhuman 
system of profits be¬ 
fore people. 


Creech has said 
that improving “spir- 
itual well-being” 
would fix problems 
like school suspen¬ 
sions and severe be¬ 
havioural problems. 

Suspensions have 
nearly tripled in the 
last six years, but this 
isn’t because kids are 
suddenly three times 
less religious. 

David Fleming 


Comment 


Shipley’s sinister agenda 

by JOHN MINTO, Auckland convener of 
the Quality Public Education Coalition 


FEW THINGS are to be despised more 
than a politician telling other people to 
practise high moral values to solve the 
social problems created by government 
policies. 

Jenny Shipley did just that before a 
hand-picked audience at a conference on 
“values in education” last month. 

In her address, Shipley suggested it 
might be time to change the 1877 Educa¬ 
tion Act and allow schools the freedom to 
teach “spiritual values”. 

No-one is suggesting that schools 
shouldn’t promote and practise important 
values such as honesty, tolerance, compas¬ 
sion, self-respect and mutual respect. 

Shipley, however, has a much more 
sinister agenda. 

Before 1877, the only education avail¬ 
able was through private institutions (for 
the wealthy) or church schools. 

The Education Act established free, 
compulsory state education for all and 
required it to be secular. 

Shipley’s government has been working 
consistently to weaken public education 
and create a climate for private schools to 
flourish. 

They would like to see the privatisation 
of state schools. 

Religion in schools is part of the agenda 
that weakens opportunites for the poor 
and favours the wealthy. 


of the Youth Law 
Project, which works 
with suspended pu¬ 
pils, told Socialist 
Worker: “There’s 
been a big reduc¬ 
tion of funding for 
special needs educa¬ 
tion.” 

“The majority of 
suspensions for be¬ 
havioural problems 
is because schools 
don’t have the fund¬ 
ing to cope,” he said. 

Shipley has said 
the social respon¬ 
sibility code is de¬ 
signed to “lead peo¬ 
ple” away from ask¬ 
ing “the government 
to increase funding” 
and convince them 
“the answers lie else¬ 
where”. 

Her religion in 
schools is more of 
the same. 

SUCKERED 

"POLITICAL cor¬ 
rectness" has 
gone too far, 
declared Shipley. 

One school, she 
claimed, banned 
hot cross buns 
because of their 
Christian cross. 

This was report¬ 
ed in a Wellington 
paper. 

But "it never 
happened," said 
educationalist 
Lloyd Falck. 

The paper later 
ran an apology. 

Shipley was 
suckered by a 
story she so badly 
wanted to be¬ 
lieve. How's that 
for blinkered non¬ 
correctness? 
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landmark human rights ruling 


Workers’ 

rights 

extended 

THE RIGHTS of workers inside 
their workplaces have been 
extended by Kevin O'Dea's 
ground-breaking victory 
against political discrimina¬ 
tion. 

O'Dea is a member 
of the Socialist Workers 
Organisation. He was penal¬ 
ised by his employer for 
distributing socialist leaflets 
criticising management and 
the government and advocat¬ 
ing illegal strikes. 

The High Court has now 
judged the employer's actions 
to be in breach of the political 
discrimination clauses of the 
Human Rights Act. 

The way is open for other 
workers to do what O'Dea did 
without being penalised by 
their boss. 

This is an important gain 
for workers. It gives workers 
more leeway to organise on 
the job in defence of wages, 
jobs and rights. 

But the precedent set in 
O'Dea's case is beseiged by 
exceptions. 

For a start, the government 
has exempted its own institu¬ 
tions from the Human Rights 
Act. 

It's still not clear whether 
workers are protected if they 
don't link the government to 
criticisms of their boss or if 
they don't operate as mem¬ 
bers of a political party. 

And the High Court verdict 
said workers owe "undoubted 
duties of fidelity and loyalty" 
to their employer which must 
be balanced against their 
"capacity to state an opinion". 

In the final analysis, work¬ 
ers only get the rights they're 
strong enough to fight for. 

As O'Dea told Socialist 
Worker: "The only way for¬ 
ward for workers is to organ¬ 
ise collectively around a plan 
of action which challenges 
laws such as the Contracts 
Act." 

• For a copy of the 18-page 
judgement, send $10 to 
Socialist Worker. 



KEVIN O'DEA 
confronts police 
on YBC picket 
in 1992 


Employer found guilty of 
political discrimination 


by GRANT MORGAN 

A LANDMARK High Court 
judgement has found that a 
socialist bus driver was the 
target of political victimisa¬ 
tion by Auckland's Yellow Bus 
Company. 

In the first successful case 
under the political discrimination 
section of the Human Rights Act, 
Kevin O’Dea has won $10,900 in 
damages against the YBC. 

And the bus company has been 
ordered by Justice Robertson not 
to “engage in conduct which sub¬ 
jected any employee to detriment 
by reason of his or her political 
opinion”. 

O’Dea is job delegate at 
the YBC’s Roskill depot and 
belongs to the Socialist Workers 
Organisation. 

During contract disputes in 
1994 and 1996, he distributed 
socialist leaflets outside bus 
depots which were critical of the 
YBC and the government. 

Company management disci¬ 
plined O’Dea over these leaflets, 
claiming he breached the obliga¬ 
tions of a loyal employee. On the 
second occasion, he was given a 
“final warning”. 

O’Dea’s complaints of politi¬ 
cal discrimination were upheld 
by the tribunal set up under the 
Human Rights Act. 

Now the YBC’s appeal to the 
High Court has been lost. The 
company won’t appeal the ver¬ 
dict any further. 

The conflict had its origins in 


the last Labour government’s 
betrayal of workers. 

It was Labour which passed 
a law to deregulate public trans¬ 
port. The YBC was transformed 
from a service-focused council 
subsidiary into a profit-driven 
stand-alone corporation. 

In 1992, YBC chief executive 
Barry Turley used National’s 
Employment Contracts Act to 
propose a contract which slashed 
drivers’ pay by 30%. 

Turley said his company 
couldn’t survive under transport 
deregulation unless costs were 
pruned. 

There was a convulsive strug¬ 
gle involving management pres¬ 
sure, company bribes, emotional 
workers’ meetings, strike action, 
scabs driving buses and cops 
heavying picketers. 

The YBC won, in large meas¬ 
ure because of demoralisation 
inside the union movement in 
the wake of the Contracts Act. 

In the run-up to the next 
contract round, in 1994, O’Dea 
distributed a leaflet which said 
bus drivers shouldn’t “subsidise 
transport deregulation with our 
wage cuts”. 

The leaflet called on YBC 
workers to “stick it to Turley” 
with “strikes and pickets and 
protests” and “claw back what 
we lost in 1992”. 

Telling O’Dea that his 
“actions were detrimental to 
the interests of the company”, 
management invoked the lowest 
level of disciplinary procedures 


against him. 

Before the 1996 contract 
round, O’Dea handed out a 
Socialist Worker leaflet which 
advocated “an illegal strike 
before the contract expires”. 

The leaflet explained why: “In 
’94, management began pressur¬ 
ing us BEFORE the contract 
expired, yet the union leader¬ 
ship wouldn’t let us do anything 
because it would have been ille¬ 
gal under the Contracts Act. This 
was a huge factor in our defeat 
in ’94.” 

The YBC gave O’Dea a final 
warning for “handing out mate¬ 
rial which encourages employ¬ 
ees of this company to breach 
the terms of their contracts by 
engaging in unlawful strike 
action”. 

Management said O’Dea had 
breached his “contractual obliga¬ 
tions of duty to the company”. 

In his High Court verdict, 
Justice Robertson said it was 
“undoubtedly a political argu¬ 
ment” about matters involv¬ 
ing industrial relations and the 
Contracts Act. 

O’Dea was “entitled to 
express opinions about that 
political issue,” said the judge. 
“He did so forcibly. But it was no 
more forcible than had been the 
actions and reactions by man¬ 
agement.” 

Therefore, decided the judge, 
the company had breached the 
Human Rights Act by subjecting 
O’Dea “to a detriment because 
of his political opinion”. 
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what socialists say 



STRIKING TEACHERS in Auckland demonstrate against the 
Coalition, April 2. While the Coalition tries to look strong 
and businesslike, its splits make it increasingly vulnerable to 
mass opposition. 

'More tension' weakens 
nasty Coalition 


SIMON ARNOLD, outgoing 
chief of the Manufacturers 
Federation, was last month 
appointed by Shipley to over¬ 
see social policy in her Prime 
Minister's Department. 

Arnold’s views are well 
known. He wants lower taxes 
for the rich and more cuts to 
health and education. 

He’s been put in Shipley’s 
office to drive forward the 
Coalition’s war on welfare. 

Despite Shipley’s posturing 
as the strong leader of a con¬ 
fident government, however, 
her Coalition is falling apart 
at the seams. 

Labour finance spokesper¬ 
son Michael Cullen recently 
noted: “There’s far more ten¬ 
sion between National and NZ 
First than two or three months 
ago.” 

Coalition divisions were 
behind National’s U-turn deci¬ 
sion to scrap the super surtax. 

Splits within NZ First stalled 
Coalition plans to break stu¬ 
dent unions last month. 

Fierce bickering between 
Coalition ministers followed 
the compensation top-up 
for Taranaki farmers renting 
Maori land. 

And there’s plenty of splits 
within Shipley’s National Party 
as well. 

The plans by National high¬ 
flyers to privatise Auckland 
Regional Services Trust assets 
was kneecapped when two Na¬ 
tional MPs crossed the floor to 
vote against the Coalition. 


All this infighting weakens 
the Coalition at the very time 
they’re planning to cut welfare, 
introduce workfare, corpora¬ 
tise roads, privatise water and 
TVNZ, split ECNZ, undermine 
workers’ holidays and “review” 
environmental and human 
rights laws. 

The Coalition is more vul¬ 
nerable than ever to grassroots 
fightbacks. 

Surtax backdown 

UNIVERSAL COVERAGE, the prin¬ 
ciple the welfare state was built 
on, is back. 

In a humiliating backdown for 
National, the Coalition scrapped 
the super surtax on April 1. All 
superannuitants now receive the 
full pension. 

Grey Power president Paul 
Hobbs celebrated the move as a 
victory for “universality of the pen¬ 
sion payments”. 

The end of the surtax is a trib¬ 
ute to years of struggles by Grey 
Power. 

And superannuitants deserve 
better yet. 

The pension for a married 
couple has sunk from 80% of the 
average wage in 1979 to only 48% 
today. And the age of eligibility will 
have risen five years to 65 by 2001. 

The Coalition doesn’t want to 
know about the plight of retired 
folk, while Labour is making sym¬ 
pathetic noices but reducing its tax 
levels on the rich. 

Super should be restored to 80% 
of the average wage and the age 
of eligibility reduced to its former 
benchmark of 60 years. 

The money’s there if govern¬ 
ment taxes the rich. 


Religion and the 
market 


"CRITICISM OF religion," 
wrote Karl Marx in 1843, 
"is the foundation of all 
criticism". 

With census results 
showing organised reli¬ 
gion waning steadily in 
New Zealand, criticism of 
religion in the 1990s may 
have seemed less urgent. 

But the rallies by 
Catholic fundamentalists 
in Wellington and Ship¬ 
ley’s move to introduce 
religious instruction in 
schools show it continues 
to exert an influence. 

Socialists defend the 
right of all individuals to 
practise religious beliefs 
at the same time as pro¬ 
moting the separation of 
religion and state. 

We also criticise reli¬ 
gious beliefs because, in 
one way or another, they 
all reinforce the rule of the 
market. 

Impossible 

Religion preaches an 
impossible harmony be¬ 
tween classes. To ruling 
class attacks that never 
stop, it says “turn the other 
cheek”. 

Shipley is voicing the 
orthodox view that fam¬ 
ily values are “unavoid¬ 
ably important” for any 
religion. 

But these values push 
women into a second- 
class role in the home and 
divide the working class 
with sexist and homopho¬ 
bic prejudices. 


Religion in the hands of 
the ruling class is a weapon. 
It sanctifies their laws as 
god’s laws, their order as 
god’s order, and their val¬ 
ues as god’s values. 

In preaching submis¬ 
sion to divine authority it 
encourages submission to 
worldly power. 

And in casting a veil of 
“mystery” over the world, 
it hides the collective pow¬ 
er of the working class. 

Product 

As well as reinforcing 
the market, religion today 
is its product. Individuals 
deprived of control over 
their lives by mysterious 
market forces are led to 
believe that a mysterious 
god must be in control. 

Religion cannot finally 
disappear until after the 
market disappears. 

So socialists, while re¬ 
sisting our rulers’ attempt 
to prop up the system with 
religion, don’t launch an 
anti-religious crusade. We 
know that, as workers fight 
for their class interests, 
the hold of religious ideas 
tends to weaken. 

Shipley hinted at this 
when she said that, where 
religious faith is absent, 
there’s a “hole that often 
becomes a vacant space for 
other values to fill”. 

Socialists are atheists 
which leaves us free to 
promote human values 
like solidarity, freedom and 
equality. 


■ GRANT BROOKES 
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international news 


Will there 
be peace in 
Ireland? 


THE DEADLINE for agreement 
on talks over the future of 
Northern Ireland has been set. 

April 9 has been named as the 
final date for parties to reach an 
agreement which will then be 
put to a referendum north and 
south of the border. 

Most people would love to 
see a settle¬ 
ment that 
eradicated 
sectarianism 
and violence. 

But a genuine 
peace will not 
emerge from 
the current 
multi-party 
talks. 

This is 
because they 
ignore the 
root cause of 
the violence. 

Resistance forced Britain’s 
rulers to get out of most of Ire¬ 
land in the early 1920s. 

But they did all they could to 
protect what was then a thriv¬ 
ing and profitable industrial 
area around Belfast by carving 
out the Northern Ireland statelet 
in 1921. 

A rigged voting system 
ensured it was controlled by the 
Ulster Unionist Party, loyal to 
Britain, right up until the British 
imposed direct rule in 1972. 

The Unionists encouraged 
working class Protestants to 
despise their Catholic neigh¬ 
bours. 

Protestant workers were 
granted priveleges to make them 
think they were superior. 

On average they earned more 
than Catholics. Catholics were 
three times more likely to be 
unemployed. 


Unionist and British sectarian 
rule has fueled the bitterness and 
violence. Nothing on the negoti¬ 
ating table today will fix it. 

Even before the final phase of 
negotiations began in late March, 
everyone knew what kind of out¬ 
come there will be. 

Some sort of assembly will 
be created 
in Northern 
Ireland, with 
power shar¬ 
ing between 
Unionist and 
nationalist 
politicians. 

There 
will also be 
North-South 
bodies. 

Sectari¬ 
anism will 
not be eradi¬ 
cated. It will 
only be modernised so the two 
“communities” are encouraged 
to compete economically rather 
than militarily. 

Bigots will still be able to find 
some reason why “their side” is 
losing out and reignite the vio¬ 
lence. 

The only ones to make real 
gains from the likely “settle¬ 
ment” are the wealthy on both 
sides of the border. 

Sectarian divisions between 
workers mean that while Prot¬ 
estants earn more than Catho¬ 
lics, average wages have always 
been lower over all in Northern 
Ireland than on the British main¬ 
land. 

The bosses know that the mod¬ 
ernised sectarianism of any settle¬ 
ment will continue to undermine 
workers’ unity and guarantee them 
the same old low wages and weak 
unions. 



Where is Irish 
republicanism going? 

TENSIONS INSIDE the republican movement 
are growing as disillusionment with the peace 
process sets in. EIMAR MALONEY spoke to 
two socialists from Derry, Eamon McCann and 
Colm Bryce about how socialists can respond. 


What is Sinn Fein’s current 
strategy? 

McCANN: Sinn Fein’s main 
strategy is to hold the 
nationalist movement 
together and to expand its 
influence. 

They know they’re not 
going to be able to achieve a 
united Ireland but they need 
to be able to present any 
agreement as a step towards 
that. 

BRYCE: Sinn Fein used to 
say their ultimate aim was a 
democratic socialist Ireland, 
but that national unity always 
came first. 

Now their aims have 
become narrowed down to 
simply achieving respect for 
the nationalist identity. 

How can you account for its 
working class support which 
continues to grow? 

BRYCE: The reason for this is 
precisely because the causes of 
the conflict remain. 

People’s anger at 
situations like Drumcree 
[where anti-Catholic 
marches are promoted], their 
hatred of the sectarianism 
of the RUC [Royal Ulster 
Constabulary], finds a voice 
within Sinn Fein. 

But nationalist politics... 
doesn’t get to grips with the 
reason why sectarianism 
continues to be promoted, 
the fact that a modernised 
form of sectarianism suits the 
interests of the ruling class in 
the North. 

Sinn Fein assumes the 
current divisions will always 
exist; that the Protestant 
working class will always be 
loyalist. 

What it completely fails 
to recognise is that there 
are substantial numbers of 
Protestant working class 
people who are completely 
fed up with the sectarianism 
of the main unionist parties 


but who have very little 
means of expressing this 
outrage. 

Where does the recent rise in 
sectarianism leave socialists? 

McCANN: Where they’ve 
always been, in very difficult 
terrain. 

The situation in Northern 
Ireland, both historically and 
in the current experience 
invites people to define 
themselves primarily in terms 
of religion and community 
instead of class. 

The lack of activity on 
the class front is a major 
problem and the trade union 
leadership is to blame for 
much of this. 

It has recently linked up 
with the employers group, the 
CBI, and other groups under 
an umbrella called “New 
Agenda”. 

This move represents an 
absolute abandonment of 
the ability of class struggle to 
undercut sectarianism. 

BRYCE:TherecentICTU [Irish 
Congress of Trade Unions] 
rallies against sectarian 
violence were a very important 
initiative. 

But once again we saw the 
labour movement’s complete 
failure to fight along class 
lines. 

The platforms were filled 
with church leaders and 
business leaders. 

When the trade union 
leadership says, “let’s not 
talk about politics” it really 
means “let’s stick to the idea 
of bosses and workers being 
in partnership”. 

But this offers nothing 
to workers who suffer some 
of the lowest wages in these 
islands. 

It is only socialist politics 
that can effectively challenge 
loyalism and show why the 
republican strategy of a pan¬ 
nationalist alliance is futile. 
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Australia 


Battle for Aboriginal rights 
may trigger early elections 



DEMONSTRATIONS LIKE this one backed up by union 
actions have the potential to stop the ten point plan 


EARLY ELECTIONS are on the 
cards in Australia. 

Prime minister John Howard 
had threatened to dissolve the 
government and call fresh elec¬ 
tions if his “ten point plan” to 
extinguish Aboriginal land rights 
was defeated twice in the senate. 

Howard’s Right-wing Liberal 
Party do not have a majority in 
the upper house. 

Last November they lost the 
first vote on the ten point plan. 

But opposition parties and 
an independent senator did pass 
amendments to it. Labour leader 
Kim Beazley said these would 
give Howard “90% ” of the extin¬ 
guishment he wanted. 

This wasn’t enough, and 
Howard is bringing it back for 
another vote in its original form. 
But a second defeat for the plan 
and an early election is not cer¬ 
tain. 

Beazley is insisting that 
“there’s no chance of a Labour 
backdown”. 

But he also entered behind- 
the-scenes talks with Howard at 
the end of March. 

No rights 

Even if Howard is defeated, 
aboriginal people will still have 
no real land rights. 

The Wik people in Northern 
Queensland tested their rights 
under the existing Native Title 
Act in the high court at the end 
of 1996. 

The high court ruled they 
have no rights on areas subject 
to mining leases. Their rights 
only apply to state-owned land 
under “pastoral leases”. 

Even then, aboriginal people 
only have the customary right 
to hunt and gather and conduct 
traditional ceremonies. 

And to claim this right they 
have to prove “continuous asso¬ 
ciation” with the land. 

The Liberals have tried to 
whip up racist hysteria over the 
Wik ruling. 

Howard said that unless the 
senate extinguished native title 
completely, “we will lose invest¬ 


ment and we will lose jobs”. 

Last year the government 
dragged up an old lie that 
Aboriginals could claim land 
rights on “back yards”. 

Neither of these claims are 
true. Extinguishment is being 
driven solely by the interests of 
mining bosses and farmers. 

Extinguishing native title on 


pastoral lease land will effec¬ 
tively upgrade it to freehold and 
increase its value. 

Former head of the National 
Farmers Federation (NFF) Rick 
Farley said this will give them “a 
massive windfall profit”. 

Howard will be taking a big risk if 
he goes to the polls early. His govern¬ 
ment is hated on many issues. 


It has introduced fees for 
rest homes, student fees, GST, 
cut childcare allowances and is 
now backing the NFF’s attempts 
to break the Maritime Union of 
Australia (MUA). 

Common cause 

Rarely has it been so clear 
that Aborigines and workers 
share a common cause. 

As Kevin Tory of the Trade 
Union Committee for Aboriginal 
Rights told a Sydney stop-work 
meeting of the MUA; “The same 
forces who want to get rid of the 
Maritime Union - the National 
Farmers Federation and the 
Liberals - are the same ones who 
want to get rid of native title.” 

But the “90% ” compromise 
and back-room manoeuvres from 
Labour show that come election 
time they won’t be the ones lead¬ 
ing the fight against extinguish¬ 
ment and the Liberals. 

That will come from the 
growing solidarity in struggle by 
activists and unionists from the 
wharves to the outback. 


Showdown looms on Australian wharves 


THE WAR on the 
Australian waterfront 
spread to Brisbane 
at the start of this 
month. 

The Maritime 
Union of Australia 
(MUA) has been fight¬ 
ing Patrick Stevedores, 
the National Farmers 
Federation (NFF) and 
the Right-wing Liberal 
government to stop an 
all-out attack on the 
union movement. 

The NFF started 
training non-union 
labour on Melbourne’s 
Webb Dock in January 
to break strikes wher¬ 
ever needed. 

They were backed to 
the hilt by the Liberals. 


Busting the powerful 
MUA is crucial if the 
Liberals are to drive 
home “New Zealand- 
style” labour reforms 
with their hated Work¬ 
place Relations Act. 

The Brisbane 
wharfies walked off 
the job on April 3 just 
as a seven day strike 
against Patrick fin¬ 
ished in Sydney. 

MUA leaders have 
defied calls for the 
simultaneous national 
strike action that could 
deliver decisive vic¬ 
tory, choosing to stay 
within the law and call 
stoppages as contracts 
expire at each port. 

National secretary 


John Coombs said that 
by holding back, they 
would gain credit from 
Labour who “will pay 
us back in return”. 

He assured Sydney 
wharfies that Labour 
would repeal the 
Workplace Relations 
Act. But Labour has 
given no such prom¬ 
ise. 

And elections could 
still be months away. 
The NFF says its Webb 
Dock “trainees” will 
be ready in weeks. 

If Patrick decides to 
sack the entire work¬ 
force as threatened, 
there are now the scabs 
to do the work. 

The MUA has 


received promises of 
massive solidarity. One 
union donated $25,000 
to their fighting fund. 

And Australian 
Workers Union 
officials threatened 
to shut down the oil 
industry if there are 
mass sackings on the 
wharves. 

Patrick Stevedores 
has lost millions already 
from the strikes, and 
boss Chris Corrigan 
claims the company is 
“close to collapse”. 

All-out strike 
action with the soli¬ 
darity promised could 
yet deliver the knock¬ 
out blow to Corrigan 
and the Liberals. 
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economy slides into recession 


Will the Asian crisis 
spread to New Zealand? 

Business Hei 

" —. -_ SatuX 


by GRANT MORGAN 

THE BLOWOUT in the current account 
deficit exposes fundamental prob¬ 
lems in the New Zealand economy. 

The current account is a statement 
of New Zealand’s transactions with the 
rest of the world. It’s also called the 
balance of payments. 

In the year to December 1997, 
payments coming into New Zealand 
from overseas were $7.5 billion less 
than payments flowing offshore to other 
countries. 

That blew out the current account 
deficit to 7.7% of the country’s gross 
domestic product (GDP). Not since 
1986 has it been that bad relative to 
the size of the economy. 

The main culprit is an $8.2 billion 
investment income deficit, almost 
double the 1993 figure. The earnings on 
overseas investments coming into New 
Zealand are dwarfed by the returns 
offshore investors receive from this 
country. 


A lot of fat cats around the world, as 
well as New Zealand bosses, are getting 
richer from the toil of New Zealand 
workers. 

By international comparison, the 
current account deficit puts New Zealand 
in the company of such sick economies 
as Poland, Hungary and Greece. 

The International Monetary Fund 
considers a deficit higher than 6% of 
GDP to be a problem. 

Thailand’s current account deficit of 
8.2% of GDP was a major catalyst for 
the Asian crisis. 

Some economists predict New 
Zealand’s deficit could exceed 8% of 
GDP in the year to March 1998. 

Reserve Bank governor Don Brash is 
a little more optimistic. He predicts the 
deficit will rise slightly to 7.8% of GDP 
in the March 1998 year, then drop back 
to 7.5% in 1999 and 5.5% in 2000. 

Even so, Brash accepts that such 
levels cannot be sustained indefinitely 
without the country spinning into 
economic crisis. 


Substantial change 
in monetary policy 


THERE'S REAL concern 
among our rulers that 
New Zealand's huge 
debt overhang could 
bring the Asian crisis 
to this country. 

This underlay the sub¬ 
stantial change in mon¬ 
etary policy announced 
on March 18 by Reserve 
Bank governor Don 
Brash. 

The bank uses the 
Monetary Conditions 
Index (MCI) to relay its 
signals to financial mar¬ 
kets. 

Brash slashed the 
MCI benchmark by 23%, 
far more than markets 
expected. And he said the 
MCI benchmark could be 
reduced by up to an addi¬ 
tional 50% by mid-1999. 


The response of 
the markets was swift. 
Already high interest 
rates rose steeply, while 
the Kiwi dollar was given 
another downwards 
shove and is now 20c 
lower against the US dol¬ 
lar than last year’s peak. 

Here’s how the cur¬ 
rency devaluations 
brought about by the 
Reserve Bank are 
designed to reverse the 
current account deficit: 

■ Exports are stimu¬ 
lated by making them 
cheaper. 

■ Domestic demand is 
dampened by making 
imports and mortgages 
dearer. 

The clear winners are 
exporters and financiers. 



DON BRASH 

The “largest bur¬ 
den”, said Brash, falls 
on “households”. That’s 
code for ordinary folk, 
who now face higher 
interest charges on home 
loans and higher prices 
for imported consumer 
goods. 

As usual, it’s the work¬ 
ing class who are expected 
to pay for problems in a 
system run by the rich in 
the interests of the rich. 
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TRANQUILITY? 

"No Congress of the United States ever assem¬ 
bled, on surveying the state of the union, has met 
with a more pleasing prospect than that which 
appears at the present time. In the domestic field 
there is tranquility and contentment." 

■ US president CALVIN COOLIDGE on the eve of 
the 1929 Wall Street Crash which ushered in the 
Great Depression. 

"Business always appears almost excessively 
sound right on the eve of a crash... Business is 
always thoroughly sound until the debacle takes 
place." 

■ KARL MARX in his famous book Capital. 


'The economy is 
vulnerable to 
capital flight' 


THE KIWI dollar's value 
is being driven down¬ 
wards by the Reserve 
Bank in a bid to offset 
the ripples from the 
Asian crisis. But this 
strategy could fail dis¬ 
astrously. 

The East Asian region 
(including Japan) nor¬ 
mally takes 40% of New 
Zealand exports. 

Because the currencies 
of many Asian countries 
have crumbled more than 
the devalued Kiwi dollar, 
New Zealand exports are 
often still too pricey for 
those markets. 

So there was a 25% 
fall in exports to Asia 
in February, along with 
a 7% rise in cut-price 
imports from Asia. 

This led to New Zea¬ 
land’s first February trade 
deficit since the recession 
year of 1992. 

Reserve Bank gover¬ 
nor Don Brash said on 
March 18 that “Japan 
may be headed into out¬ 
right recession”. 

Since Japan is New 
Zealand’s biggest mar¬ 
ket in Asia, a slump 
there would be likely to 
hurt the New Zealand 
economy. 

The Reserve Bank 
believes the continuing 
decline of the Kiwi dol¬ 
lar will more than offset 
the Asian crisis. 

While the Manufactur¬ 
ers Federation agrees with 
the bank, a more pessimis¬ 
tic view is taken by Feder¬ 
ated Farmers and some 
financial institutions. 

Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell’s chief econo¬ 
mist, Ulf Schoefisch, 
describes the bank’s pre¬ 
dictions as “unrealistic”. 

While New Zealand 
exports gain a competi¬ 
tive advantage from cur¬ 
rency devaluations, the 
slide in the value of the 


Kiwi dollar increases the 
amount of capital that 
must be repaid to over¬ 
seas lenders. 

That squeezes the 
profitability of private 
sector bosses who’ve 
chalked up three-quar¬ 
ters of New Zealand’s 
massive $75 billion over¬ 
seas debt. 

Last month, a National 
Bank survey revealed that 
company profitability has 
slipped, while business 
confidence is lower than 
any time since the 1991 
slump. 

Any slide in profitabil¬ 
ity makes New Zealand 
less attractive to offshore 
investors unless the coun¬ 
try’s interest rates remain 
high. 

The Reserve Bank’s 
strategy of dampening 
domestic demand in a 
bid to reduce overseas 
debt may push interest 
rates downwards by the 
end of 1998. 

If both profitability 
and interest rates decline, 
then capital could start 
to be pulled out of New 
Zealand. Fund managers 
could favour more attrac¬ 
tive investments in other 
countries. 

But if there’s a fall- 
off in the capital inflow 
that covers the huge cur¬ 
rent account deficit, then 
the economy could face 
a major debt crisis - like 
those which have ripped 
through Asia. 

In the words of Coun¬ 
cil of Trade Unions econo¬ 
mist Peter Harris: “The 
economy is vulnerable to 
capital flight and a cur¬ 
rency crisis.” 

Despite repeated gov¬ 
ernment assurances that 
they’ve “got the funda¬ 
mentals right”, letting the 
market rip has made the 
economy shakier than 
ever. 


what we think 


A matter of 
when, not if 


THE COLLAPSE of the Asian free 
market "miracle" exposes the 
anarchy and chaos of the capital¬ 
ist system. 

Not so long ago the Japanese 
economy was "the envy of the 
world", the influential bosses' 
journal, the Economist, noted last 
month. 

But now "looming recession" 
in Japan "threatens not only to 
plunge East Asia into even deeper 
financial turmoil, but to drag down 
a large part of the world's economy 
with it". 

The Economist's words echo the 
fear of many financial "experts" 
that worldwide deflation is just 
around the corner. 

That would mean a sharp eco¬ 
nomic contraction and mass bank¬ 
ruptcies, sparking an accelerating 
downward spiral spreading from 
one industry to another and from 
one country to the world. 

Every time capitalism slides 
towards crisis, a section of the rul¬ 
ing class falls into black despair. 

So George Soros, a mega-rich 
financier who made $3 billion one 
day in 1992 by speculating against 
the British pound, recently wrote 
that the International Monetary 
Fund's attempts to bail out crisis- 
stricken Asian economies "have not 
worked". 

"The international financial sys¬ 
tem is suffering a systemic break¬ 
down," he lamented. 

Capitalists like Soros, however, 
have a problem. They can't tell 
the whole truth about any crisis 
because they're incapable of blam¬ 
ing the whole system which deliv¬ 
ers them wealth and power. 

At bottom, the Asian crisis isn't 
the result of government cronyism 
or corporate greed or bureaucratic 
bungling, despite such factors 
being part of the problem. 

Periodic crisis is built into capi¬ 
talism. Slumps follow booms which 
follow slumps - that's the pattern 
of capitalist "business cycles". 

Driven by blind competition, 
bosses around the world end up 
producing more goods than they 
can sell on the market for a profit. 
Goods pile up unsold even though 
there's a crying need for them. 


Karl Marx traced such crises of 
"overproduction" back to the early 
days of capitalism in the second 
decade of last century. 

When overproduction spreads 
through different industries, whole 
economies can swing from head¬ 
long expansion to cutbacks and 
layoffs. 

That's what has happened in 
Asia. The export strategy of the 
"Tiger" economies broke down 
when more and more countries 
joined in, causing worldwide gluts 
of products. 

There was a flight of capital 
from Asian countries as their sales 
slowed, leading to the collapse of 
national currencies and sharemar- 
ket values. 

All this is starting to impact 
even on the strongly performing 
American economy, with US firms 
anticipating falling profitability in 
the months ahead. 

It's impossible to predict the tim¬ 
ing or intensity or coverage of the 
coming slump. But it's a matter of 
when, not if. 

And when it comes, the slump 
will devastate the lives of masses 
of people. The workers who missed 
out on the gains in the "good 
times" will be told to pay for the 
crisis of capitalism. 

There's terrible suffering right 
now, for instance, among the work¬ 
ers of Indonesia. They're facing 
huge price rises and job losses. 

But there's also the rumblings 
of revolt, with 20 riots in Indone¬ 
sia over recent weeks along with 
scores of protests. 

The prospect of massive social 
unrest is causing deep anxiety 
among the bosses, and Indonesia's 
rulers have backed off some auster¬ 
ity measures. 

Capitalist crisis and the conse¬ 
quent confusion at the top leads 
to more questioning and struggles 
from below. 

More workers begin to see that 
our rulers have no way forward to 
a stable and fair society. 

In this environment, the social¬ 
ist alternative of a sharing society 
which democratically plans produc¬ 
tion to meet human needs can start 
to get a real hearing. 
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review 


The Oscars, unions and ‘getting 
laid in your mother’s house’ 


by BARRY BROWN 

WHEN TITANIC scooped 
the Academy Awards 
last month few realised 
that the story portray¬ 
ing class antagonism 


onboard ship had a real- 
life parallel in the history 
of the Oscars. 

It wasn’t just the sun 
that brought the movie 
industry to Hollywood. 

What attracted early 


■ SPOTLIGHT ON A DIRECTOR 

The enduring appeal 
of John Sayles 


by BARRY BROWN 

Director John Sayles, 
famous for films such as 
Lone Star, Brother from 
Another Planet, Passion 
Fish, Matewan, and the 
soon-to-be-released Men 
With Guns was in New 
Zealand last month to 
address the New Zealand 
Writers Guild. 

He spoke with 
Socialist Worker about 
Hollywood, politics and 
the enduring appeal of 
his labour agitation film 
Matewan. 

“The studios have a 
fear of anything to do 
with class”, he said. 

It was “telling” that 
Matewan was the only 
American feature to deal 
with the violent class 
warfare that wracked the 
United States during the 
first two decades of this 
century - this, despite 
Hollywood’s love of 
shoot-outs. 

Matewan is the true- 
life story of a 1920 coal¬ 
mining strike in the hills 
of West Virginia. 

The mining com¬ 
pany brings in out-of- 
town blacks and Italian 
immigrants to break the 
strike. An organiser from 
the socialist Industrial 
Workers of the World sets 



about forging class unity. 
Company goons retaliate 
with a shoot-out. 

“All the elements 
and principles involved 
seemed basic to the 
idea of what America 
had become and what it 
should be”, Sayles has 
said. 

“Individualism versus 
collectivism, the personal 
and political legacy of 
racism, the immigrant 
dream and the reality 
that greeted it, monop¬ 
oly capitalism at its most 
extreme versus American 
populism at its most vio¬ 
lent, plus a lawman with 
two guns strapped on 
walking to the centre of 
town to face a bunch of 
armed enforcers - what 
more could you ask for 
in a story?” 

Matewan is available 
from most video outlets. 


movie entrepreneurs 
most about Los Angeles 
was that it was a non¬ 
union town. 

Ivan Thalberg, the 
driving force behind 
MGM studios, created 
the Oscars to try and 
keep it that way. 

In the early 1920s he 
set up the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, which func¬ 
tioned as a company 
union. 

It united those who 
hired and fired (the exec¬ 
utive producers) with 
those who were hired and 
fired (actors, writers and 
directors) as “artists” of 
the Academy together. 


The Academy gave 
annual dinners for its 
members where it pre¬ 
sented awards for the 
best films, performances, 
direction and scripts and 
managed to delay the 
arrival of the guilds until 
the early 1930s. 

In the case of the 
Writers Guild, the union 
arrived with the talkies. 

Into Hollywood 
swarmed playwrights, 
novelists and journalists 
with East Coast union 
backgrounds. 

By 1932 these new¬ 
comers were demand¬ 
ing standard conditions, 
payments and the right to 
organise. 


As writer Dorothy 
Parker commented; 
“Looking to the 
Academy for representa¬ 
tion was like getting laid 
in your mother’s house. 
Somebody was always in 
the parlour, watching.” 

In 1935 Dudley 
Nichols refused to accept 
the Oscar for best screen¬ 
play (The Informer) 
in protest against the 
Academy’s continuing 
efforts to prevent writers 
forming a union. 

Many “artists” were 
blacklisted by the 
Academy before strug¬ 
gles forced it to accept 
the guilds at the end of 
the 1930s. 


■ James Connolly - Selected Writings, Pluto Press; 
James-Connolly The Lost Writings, Pluto Press. 

Connolly in print 

by KIERAN ALLEN Union (ITGWU), took part in the 

cover-up. 


JAMES CONNOLLY'S writings are 
hard to come by. 

This makes it all the more wel¬ 
come that Pluto Press has recently 
published two important collections 
of his writings. 

Connolly was a Marxist. He advo¬ 
cated international socialist revolu¬ 
tion all his life. 

On the eve of World War One, for 
example, he wrote that "the work¬ 
ing class of all countries cannot hope 
to escape the horrors of war until 
the barbarous ruling class is thrown 
from power." 

These ideas were an embarrass¬ 
ment for the Irish establishment. 

They wanted to honour Connolly 
as one of the "men of 1916", but 
they wanted to hide his revolution¬ 
ary socialism. 

This is the main reason why his 
full writings have never been avail¬ 
able. 

Connolly's own union, the Irish 
Transport and General Workers 


Between 1948 and 1951 they 
sponsored the publication of three 
volumes of his writings. But the col¬ 
lection was highly selective. 

At the time the ITGWU was coop¬ 
erating with the Fianna Fail party 
in driving British-based unions 
from Ireland. So the volumes left 
out Connolly's articles that praised 
the solidarity shown by the British 
working class during the 1913 lock¬ 
out and attacked the union bure- 
acracy. 

The tiny Irish Communist Party 
also published some of Connolly's 
writings. But their political perspec¬ 
tive meant they left out Connolly's 
articles attacking a strategy based on 
a "union of classes" to win national 
independence. 

The great Marxist was simply too 
subversive for those who wanted to 
wrap him in the Irish flag. 

Connolly's Lost Writings gives 
socialists a chance to read articles 
that were long suppressed. 
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Catholic Action 
from the dead 


THE ASSORTED micks and 
doolans of the New Zealand 
union movement must have 
felt a quiet shiver creep 
down their spines when 
they read reports of Catholic 
Action protests outside Te 
Papa's Virgin in a Condom 
exhibition. 

Catholic Action... And we 
all thought it was dead... 

When I was at St John's, in 
Hastings, all of us in the fifth 
form were herded into the 
assembly hall for a vocational 
guidance class. Waiting for us 
was Des Nolan from the Cleri¬ 
cal Workers Union. 

He had just one message: 
"Boys, I want you to listen 
to this. Most of you won't 
be entering the professions. 
You'll be working for wages. 
Boys, it's vital, VITAL, you 
join your union. We're up 
against the forces of interna¬ 
tional communism, boys, and 
they're well organised. We 
need you. We need young 
Catholics helping to keep the 
union movement free of the 


Reds. That's my message to you 
today, boys. Join your union. 
And give the Reds a real kick in 
the guts!" 

Catholic Action was a force 
in the forties and fifties, peter¬ 
ing out in the sixties. 

It was a product of the Cold 
War, conducting anti-commu¬ 
nist crusades in North America, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

In Western Europe it took 
the form of Christian Democ¬ 
racy, a Right-wing political 
force financed by the US State 
Department. 

The role of the Christian 
Democrats was the give the 
Catholic Church a direct politi¬ 
cal voice in preventing Com¬ 
munist Party victories in state 
elections. 

In Australia, Catholic Ac¬ 
tion's splitting of the Labour 
Party (by forming a Catholic- 
dominated Democratic Labour 
Party pledged "to fight com¬ 
munism") led to decades of 
Tory government. 

In New Zealand, its ma¬ 
jor role was as a reactionary 


rises 


grouping within the union 
movement. 

And now, here it is again, 
and on heat. 

It can do little harm in the 
union movement. That particu¬ 
lar piece of gutting has been 
carried out already. 

But the worry is that, link¬ 
ing up with Christian Heritage 
and the likes of the Auckland 
city council fundamentalists, 
and with a prime minister 
who talks about bringing "the 
spiritual dimension" into the 
nation's classrooms, it could 
start taking us down a road 
of social reaction, back to 
Margaret Thatcher's "Victorian 
values" and Ronald Reagan's 
Baptist crusades. 

This new lot of Catholic Ac¬ 
tion have chosen their name 
carefully. They're aware of 
their predecessors. As a group, 
they're the most reaction¬ 
ary element in the Catholic 
Church. 

They shouldn't be ignored. 
They should be confronted. 

□ DEAN PARKER, Auckland 


■ LET'S DO IT 

YOUR ARTICLE on the strike at 
Alliance meat plants (SW#4) was 
well received at the Sockburn 
shed. 

Some commented on its 
account of events: "It shows a 
good inside knowledge..." "It 
says exactly what happened..." 

Others especially liked the 
conclusion, which identified the 
key weakness as the failure by 
union officials to give the lead 
needed for a united response 
and maximum impact. 

This conclusion gained cur¬ 
rency in the days following 
the strike, even among more 
conservative workers who 
moved towards it for different 
reasons. 

This highlights workers' first 
reaction, which isn't to be res¬ 
trained by the Contracts Act, but 
rather - if that's what we need 
to do to win, then let's do it. 

Union leaders take note. 

□ DON ARCHER, Christchurch 

• See report on Alliance strike , 
page 16 

■ NICELY IRRELEVANT 

I WENT to an April Fool's Day 
demo on the social responsibility 
code. 

It was organised as a "com¬ 
munity response" to the Code 
and as a positive alternative to a 
recent "Burn the Code" protest 
here in Christchurch. 

Activists made the Code 
booklet into party hats and 
chains. 

It was good to see more 
activity around the issue. But 
this so-called positive approach, 
similar to CTU tactics in the holi¬ 
days campaign, attracted only 
20 protesters, compared to the 
2-300 at the militant "Burn the 
Code" demo. 

The Code is such a vicious 
attack on the working class, 
employed and unemployed, 
as to make this kind of "nice" 
protest not only ineffective but 
irrelevant. 

However, the Oppose the 
Code group who organised the 
"Burn the Code" action will 
be holding further protests in 
Christchurch soon. For details, 
phone (03) 379 8787. 

□ DAVE COLYER, 
Christchurch 


■ MASS CELEBRATION 

A CALL for a mass meeting to 
celebrate the Coalition's defeat 
over the ARST referendum leg¬ 
islation was made at an Alliance 
consultation forum. 

It got the enthusiastic back¬ 
ing of the 40 or so people who'd 
turned up to give the Alliance 
feedback on the issue of Auck¬ 
land's local body assets. 

The forum felt the mass 
meeting should be held in the 
Auckland Town Hall or the 
Downtown Convention Centre, 
and should also plan how ARST 
assets can be used for infrastruc¬ 
ture development. 

□ PETER HUGHES, Auckland 


Socialist Worker 

welcomes your contribu¬ 
tion. Post your letter to Box 
13-685 Auckland or fax (09) 
6343984. Please include 
address or phone number to 
verify authorship and keep it 
under 200 words. 


■ FEEL THE OPPOSITION 

THE 30 people in Rotorua who 
turned out on March 31 for a 
protest against Shipley's Code 
got lots of positive comments 
from passers-by. 



ROTORUA PROTESTERS against 
Shipley's Code, March 31 


We demonstrated outside In¬ 
come Support for a while, then 
marched to National MP Max 
Bradford's office. 

We gave him a petition which 
says the Code is designed to hide 
the joint venture by big business 
and the government to smash 
into beneficiaries with policies 
like workfare. 

Bradford is taking the peti¬ 
tion to Parliament. 

The petition was signed by 
800 people. Their names had 
been gained in just 20 hours at 
our table on the street, which is 
fast going. 

Collecting the signatures, 
you could feel the opposition to 
the Code. Only the odd one said 
anything good about it. 

We were a bit surprised at 
the depth of feeling because 
Rotorua is a fairly conservative 
place. 

The petition has been so 
successful, we're keeping going 
with it. 

□ PAUL BLAIR, Rotorua 
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Lessons for today from a brutal dictator 


Parliamentary road fails 
Chilean workers 



"WHO IS Pinochet?" 
asked Chilean 
playwright Marco 
Antonio de la 
Parra at the end of 
last year. "Former 
president or 
general?" 

That question 
was put as Augusto 
Pinochet prepared 
to take up a seat in 
Chile's Senate. 

Thousands of 
protesters in the 
city of Valparaiso 
answered last 
month outside 
his swearing-in 
ceremony. 

He entered the 
Senate unelected, 
under a law that he 
passed himself in 
1980 giving "former 
presidents" the 
automatic right to a 
seat. 

But the protesters 
remembered 
Pinochet as the 
general who 
toppled Chile's Left- 
wing government 
in a military coup 
in 1973, murdered 
over 30,000 workers 
and ruled as a 
dictator for the next 
17 years. 

Pinochet's coup 
has lessons for 
workers in New 
Zealand today. 

It reveals what 
horrible crimes the 
bosses - in New 
Zealand as well 
as in Chile - will 
commit to protect 
their profits. 

It also explodes 
the flawed belief 
that workers' 
liberation can come 
through Parliament. 


IN 1970 the Popular Uni¬ 
ty candidate, Salvador 
Allende, was elected as 
Chile's president. 

He came to power on a 
wave of strikes, promising 
the “economic and social 
transformation of Chile 
to open up the road to 
socialism.” 

He pledged to take land 
off wealthy landlords and 
distribute it to poor peas¬ 
ants and to nationalise 
150 companies, including 
the country’s rich copper 
mines. 

But Allende also told 
workers to temper their 
demands so they didn’t 
scare off other sections of 
society, and leave it up to 
his government to bring 
“social change without 
social cost”. 

Benefits 

The first year of the 
Popular Unity government 
brought real benefits to the 
lower layers of society. 

Average wages for 
manual workers rose by 
38%, white collar wages 
by 120%. 

Unemployment and 
inflation fell. 90 factories 
were nationalised and 30% 
of the land taken into state 
ownership. 

While much more radi¬ 
cal than anything proposed 
by Alliance or Labour to¬ 
day, these were not steps to 
socialism from below but 
orthodox state interven¬ 
tion that kept the market 
in place. 

Even so they were too 
much for Chile’s ruling 
class. Bosses began to dis- 
invest on a massive scale, 
reduced their factory out¬ 
puts and hoarded goods, 
causing prices to rocket. 

Because he was com¬ 
mitted to working within 
the system, Allende began 
to capitulate. 

Nationalisation was 
slowed and the police and 
army were let off the leash 


to deal with strikes and 
protests. 

But Allende’s back¬ 
tracking only encouraged 
the ruling class to go fur¬ 
ther. 

In October 1972 truck¬ 
ing owners called a “strike” 
against the government, 
paralysing the country. 

“Cordones” - coordi¬ 
nating committees set up 
by rank and file workers 

- sprang up, seized the 
trucks and put them back 
on the road. 

They also occupied 
factories and kept them 
running. 

Committees 

Shops were taken over 
by workers’ distribution 
committees and kept open 
as shop owners joined the 
strike. 

Here was a golden op¬ 
portunity for Allende to 
develop the power that 
could defeat the ruling 
class assault and open up a 
real road to socialism. 

But instead he ordered 
the army to break up the 
cordones. Three generals 

- including Augusto Pino¬ 
chet - were invited into the 
cabinet to aid in “restoring 
order”. 

By 1973 the country was 
in chaos. Real wages fell by 


50%. Inflation hit 400%. 

When copper miners 
struck for a cost of living 
rise, Allende denounced 
them as “traitors and fas¬ 
cists”. 

On June 29 the tank 
regiment of Santiago at¬ 
tempted a coup. 

The cordones commit¬ 
tees sprang back to life and 
workers flooded the streets 
to defend the government, 
only to be ordered back 
to work by ministers. In 
the event this coup failed 
anyway. 

But encouraged by the 
coup attempt and the gov¬ 
ernment’s demobilisation 
of workers, the trucking 
owners struck again. 

A final solemn dem¬ 
onstration took place on 
4 September 1973 when 
a million people filed 
through the streets of the 
capital, Santiago. 

Within a week, presi¬ 
dent Allende was dead as 
the generals led a success¬ 
ful coup and the Chilean 
airforce rained bombs on 
parliament. 

General Pinochet in¬ 
stalled himself as dictator. 

The experience of Chile 
shows that power does not 
lie in parliament. It lies 
with the bosses, backed up 
ultimately by the state. 

Bosses in Chile used 


their economic control 
to sabotage the economy, 
then when the time was 
right they gave the nod to 
the generals because Al¬ 
lende dented their profits. 

New Zealand bosses 
looked on approvingly. 
They are still applauding 
general Pinochet today. 

In February this year 
Mario Pena, an executive 
with the Dairy Board’s 
subsidiary Soprole, de¬ 
clared; “Chile is much 
better for the changes he 
made”. 

Inability 

And the experience of 
Chile in 1973 also shows 
the inability of parties like 
the Alliance and Labour to 
make real change through 
parliament - even if they 
started promising to. 

But if Chile shows the 
impotence of elected Left- 
wing governments, it also 
shows the massive power 
of the working class. 

A strong socialist voice 
fighting to win the alli- 
egance of workers in the 
cordones and urging them 
to challenge the armed 
power of the state could 
have averted Pinochet’s 
murderous coup. 
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Vietnam - an unjust war 


It’s wrong to celebrate 
state terrorism 


by GRANT MORGAN 

VIETNAM VETERANS 
are being portrayed as 
"forgotten warriors" 
in a state-funded cel¬ 
ebration of New Zea¬ 
land's involvement in 
one of the century's 
dirtiest wars. 

Cabinet minis- 
ters have channelled 
$300,000 of public 
funds into a series 
of "Vietnam Remem¬ 
bered" events in Wel¬ 
lington next month. 

The centrepiece will 
be “Parade ’98”, a march 
by Vietnam veterans and 
their families through 
downtown Wellington on 
May 30. 

The aim, says defence 
minister Max Bradford, is 
to honour the NZ troops 
who “aquitted themselves 
with professionalism” 
in Vietnam but “came 
back to a country that in 
large part didn’t want to 
know”. 

Laid waste 

But the reason why 
many people “didn’t want 
to know” is because they 
opposed the “profes¬ 
sionalism” with which 
Vietnam was laid waste 
by military forces from 
America and its allies. 

America dropped more 
bombs on Indochina than 
were dropped by both 
sides in the Second World 
War. In the chilling words 
of US military chiefs, it 
was an attempt to bomb 
the Vietnamese “back 
into the stone age”. 

At least two million 
Indochinese were killed 
during the 1960-75 war, 
while chemical warfare 
poisoned Vietnam’s peo¬ 
ple and environment. 

Countless thousands 
of those killed were 
victims of a terror pro¬ 


gramme called “Phoe¬ 
nix” run by American 
“special forces”. Civilians 
suspected of opposing 
the US puppet regime 
in South Vietnam were 
wiped out by “Phoenix” 
death squads. 

In 1968, a New Zea¬ 
land SAS “reconnais¬ 
sance and ambush troop” 
was posted to Vietnam. 
Since the SAS is an elite 
killer squad, whose train¬ 
ing includes drinking the 
blood of animals and 
learning how to torture 
people, it’s probable they 
were involved in “Phoe¬ 
nix”. 

What Western military 
forces did in Vietnam 


weren’t the actions of 
“liberators” fighting for 
“democracy”. 

It was state terrorism 
on a terrifying scale. In 
their lust for more power 
and profits, the rulers 
of America ordered the 
mass slaughter of the 
Vietnamese people. 

Why should we cel¬ 
ebrate the military forces 
sent to do that dirty job? 




The state is driving the agenda 


AGENDA COMMUNICATIONS, the 
company that brought Aussie Rules 
football to Wellington last month, 
is organising the "Vietnam Remem¬ 
bered" celebrations. 

These would pay tribute to the 
troops who “represented their country 
in war,” Agenda’s events director, John 
Dow, told Socialist Worker. 

“The rights and wrongs of the war 
shouldn’t be an issue,” he stated. “In¬ 
dividuals can’t be held responsible for 
what their government does.” 

How realistic is Dow’s claim that the 
celebrations are all about remembering 
“individuals” who fought in Vietnam, 
and have nothing to do with the “rights 
and wrongs” of war and government? 

His claim starts to look very thin 
when we identify the movers and shak¬ 
ers behind the celebrations. 

Agenda is contracted to an incorpo¬ 
rated society called Parade ’98-Vietnam 
Remembered. 

The society is run by a committee 
whose patron is general Donald Mclver, 
the current director of the Security 
Intelligence Service. 

The SIS are NZ’s secret police, who 
can open your mail, tap your phone and 
break into your home - all legally. 

The minister in charge of the SIS is 
the prime minister, Jenny Shipley. 

Making the SIS director the patron 
of the Vietnam Remembered commit¬ 


tee shows that the NZ state is central 
to the celebrations. 

The committee is chaired by Brian 
Monks, a retired colonel in the NZ 
Army. 

Nobody gets to be a colonel without 
being committed body and soul to the 
state machinery. That commitment, and 
the personal and political ties that go 
with it, don’t end upon retirement. 

More evidence of intimate links 
between the Vietnam Remembered 
committee and the NZ establishment is 
provided by the government’s readiness 
to throw money at the celebrations. 

Dow confirmed that government 
is providing $100,000 for the Vietnam 
Veterans’ parade on May 30 and a com¬ 
memoration service the day after. 

And Coalition ministers have si¬ 
phoned another $200,000 from lottery 
funds. 

Members of the Lottery Grants 
Board were taken to the office of in¬ 
ternal affairs minister Jack Elder and 
instructed to give this amount to the 
Vietnam Remembered committee. 

So behind the facade of Agenda 
Communications and the Vietnam Re¬ 
membered committee we can glimpse 
the workings of the machinery of state 
and government. 

The Vietnam celebrations are highly 
political, despite Agenda’s claims that 
they’re all about “individuals”. 


9-YEAR-OLD Phan Thi Kim 
Phuc screams in agony after 
being napalmed by US 
planes in South Vietnam, 
1972. Despite massive 
third-degree burns, she 
miraculously survived. 
Two million other 
Indochinese 
didn't. 


Proud 
to be 
protesters 

AMERICA'S AGGRESSION 
in Vietnam was backed 
by Keith Holyoake's 
National government in 
New Zealand. 

So "Kiwi Keith" and 
his Right-wing cabinet 
had the blood of Vi¬ 
etnam on their hands, 
just like the rulers of 
America. 

Today's defence 
minister. Max Bradford, 
belongs to the National 
Party - which makes him 
a political descendant of 
"Kiwi Keith". 

So it's not surprising 
that Bradford is defend¬ 
ing the "professionalism" 
of NZ troops in Vietnam. 

But history has deliv¬ 
ered its verdict - Viet¬ 
nam was an unjust war. 

We should be 
celebrating the heroic 
role of the Vietnamese 
national liberation forces 
and their supporters 
in the global anti-war 
movement. 

What should make us 
proud is that, per head 
of population. New 
Zealand had the biggest 
mobilisations against 
the Vietnam War in the 
world. 

Shipley's Coalition 
should apologise to the 
Vietnamese and offer 
to pay them reparations 
- not pour public funds 
into celebrating the New 
Zealand troops who 
added to the misery of 
an unjust war. 
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news & reports - union, campaign and campus 


■ 15 ARRESTS AT PARLIAMENT 

‘It was a set-up by police’ 
says top unionist 



DRESSED AS Jenny Shipley, Trade Union Federation secretary 
Michael Gilchrist is dragged away by police after telling a cop 
to stop choking another protester 


"THE POLICE were charged up 
for a fight and they were going 
to have one regardless." 

That’s how Trade Union Fed¬ 
eration president Maxine Gay 
described the actions of police at a 
demonstration outside Parliament 
on April 2. 

The protest ended with 15 
arrests and some demonstrators 
nursing injuries. 

120 unionists, students and ben¬ 
eficiaries walked into the grounds 
of Parliament to protest at Ship¬ 
ley’s social responsibility code. 

Their slogan was “Jobs with 
justice”. This reflected their con¬ 
cern that the code would usher in 
workfare, where beneficiaries were 
forced to work for nothing to keep 
their welfare payments. 

About 40 uniformed police 
lined up to stop them approaching 
Parliament’s forecourt. 

And ten or so plainclothes cops 
“shadowed” targeted protesters. 

According to eyewitnesses 
interviewed by Socialist Worker, 
there was some jostling between 
police and protesters, but nothing 
serious. 

The protesters wanted permis¬ 
sion for a couple of representatives 
to deliver their alternative “Code 
of Socially Responsible Govern¬ 
ment” to Shipley or another cabi¬ 
net minister. 

One eyewitness, who wasn’t 
part of the demonstration, said the 
police could have limited them¬ 
selves to holding the line and not 
made any arrests. 

'Lost it' 

Then, in the words of Gay, “the 
cops just lost it” and began making 
heavy-handed arrests. 

“Some were arrested walking 
away,” the TUF president told 
SocialistWorker. “One man in a suit 
just walking along the forecourt to 
an interview in the Law Library 
was arrested.” 

Michael Gilchrist, the TUF 
secretary, had been doing a street 
theatre impersonation of the prime 
minister. Still dressed in wig, high 
heels and lavender frock, he was 
arrested for obstruction because 
he yelled “Let him go!” at a cop 
who was chocking a protester so 
hard he couldn’t breathe. 

Several students far away from 
the action were arrested because 


they’d received trespass notices 
after a previous demonstration. 
One was just sitting on the fence 
around the grounds of Parliament 
when the cops nabbed him. 

Some protesters were badly 
bruised by the “police violence”, 
said Gay. 

Finally, Parliament’s head of 
security gave permission for the 
TUF president and one other to 
deliver their alternative “Code” to 
Winston Peter’s office secretary. 

Even then the police arrested 
the two of them, and the head of 
security had to argue with the cops 
before they were un-arrested. 

Green MP Rod Donald, who 
tried to negotiate between pro¬ 
testers and police, told the cops: 
“You’re inflaming the situation.” 

Donald has laid an official com¬ 
plaint about the police actions. 

The police crackdown on 
peaceful assembly in the grounds 
of Parliament shows a nervous 
government that’s eager to stamp 
out dissent before it sparks bigger 


protests. 

“Pm convinced it was a set-up 
by police to intimidate people 
from doing it again,” said Gay. 
“They’re twitchy about unionists, 
students and the unemployed get¬ 
ting together.” 


This thuggish behaviour by the 
state must be challenged. 

And the best way to challenge it 
is by organising for a big mobilisa¬ 
tion of the working class so next 
time there’s many thousands, not 
120, outside Parliament. 


Engineers’ official praises meatworkers’ 
‘reaction’ to scabs 


A SETTLEMENT has been 
reached in the Alliance 
contract dispute, which 
last month saw a four- 
day strike by mainte¬ 
nance engineers in the 
company's six meat 
plants. 

The engineers will get 
a 4% wage rise over two 
years. Their union had been 
claiming 5%. 

And the company with¬ 
drew its claim for a $1 
million reduction in the 
maintenance pay bill. 

That’s a good result 
for the workers. It shows 
what direct action could 
achieve in four days when 
four months of negotiations 
didn’t go anywhere. 

There’s a worrying 
factor in the settlement, 
however. Alliance won a 
commitment from the En¬ 
gineers Union to on-going 
talks about putting main¬ 
tenance staff on salaries, 
rather than an hourly rate. 

The first one or two 
stages of salarisation would 


be “cost neutral” so it can 
be “sold” to workers. 

But, over the medium 
term, salarisation would 
give the company more 
leverage to gradually 
achieve its original aim of 
slashing the maintenance 
pay bill. 

It would pay the work¬ 
ers to do their own inves¬ 
tigation of salarisation 
deals brokered by their 
union on other jobsites. 

This should include 
delegate-to-delegate talks 
with those workplaces, not 
simply reliance on the “of¬ 
ficial” line coming from 
the top of the Engineers 
Union. 

The South Island sec¬ 
retary of the Engineers 
Union, Ged O’Connell, 
wrote a letter of thanks 
to the South Island meat- 
workers union for their 
help in the struggle. 

“No doubt the reac¬ 
tion of your members 
to the employment of 
scabs helped shorten this 


dispute by many days,” he 
stated. 

O’Connell was refer¬ 
ring to the guerilla war 
that meatworkers car¬ 
ried out against scabs in 
defiance of the Contracts 
Act. 

At Lorneville, the larg- 
est Alliance plant, the 
scabs locked themselves 
into the maintenance 
workshop and refused to 
come out, because when¬ 
ever they did sheep heads 
and the like kept falling 
on them. 

None 

28 scabs had turned up 
at Lorneville on day one 
of the strike, but none 
fronted the following day. 

Similar things hap¬ 
pened at other Alliance 
plants, costing the com¬ 
pany megabucks in lost 
production from delays in 
fixing mechanical break¬ 
downs. 

One shopfloor estimate 


puts the cost near half-a- 
million dollars, while an¬ 
other suggests productivity 
was reduced by 10%. 

The weakness in the 
dispute was the refusal by 
leaders of the two unions 
to organise united actions 
by all Alliance staff, both 
meatworkers and engi¬ 
neers. 

If this had happened, 
the strike would have been 
won in less than four days, 
probably without the En¬ 
gineers Union having to 
concede salarisation talks 
with the company. 

That’s an important les¬ 
son now that meatworkers 
are discussing claims and 
strategies in preparation 
for the expiry of their own 
contract later in the year. 

There’s no doubt the 
Alliance struggle has im¬ 
proved the chances of a 
united fightback by work¬ 
ers in the meat industry. 

• See letter on Alliance 
strike, page 13 
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Occupation catches cops by surprise 


AUCKLAND STUDENTS 
stormed the university 
Arts faculty on March 
26, protesting plans to 
axe up to 200 staff. 

It’s believed Arts will 
bear the brunt of cuts that 
would see class sizes rise 
and courses disappear. 

400 students marched 
behind student and staff 
union banners. 

University manage¬ 
ment closed the registry, 
target of past occupations, 
and sealed it with dozens 
of cops. 

Three paddy wagons 
were parked and waiting, 
and a table laid out with 
long batons was spied 
through a window. 

But the students 
marched past the regis¬ 
try and made for the Arts 
faculty, catching the cops 
by surprise. 

They occupied the 
dean’s office until uni¬ 
versity registrar Warwick 


Nicoll showed up to meet 
with them. 

Nicoll refused to sign 
a pledge guaranteeing no 
staff cuts while repeating 
the university’s line that 
no cuts are planned. 

“They’ve lied,” said 
student leader Mark 
O’Brien. 

Socialist Worker has 
obtained the university 
senate’s minutes of De¬ 
cember 8 which say that 
“some areas of the uni¬ 
versity may need to move 
towards compulsory re¬ 
dundancy”. 

The students ended 
their sit-in after meeting 
with Nicoll. They prom¬ 
ised further action if cuts 
take place. 

The issue has the po¬ 
tential to build staff-stu¬ 
dent unity at Auckland. 



OCCUPIERS INSIDE Arts faculty, March 26 


Politicised contract breakdown 
sparks teacher strike 


SECONDARY TEACHERS dem¬ 
onstrated in most centres on 
April 2, the day of a nationwide 
strike called by their union, 
the PPTA. 

Balloons were released in some 
regions to symbolise the number 
of extra teachers the union says is 
needed to reduce stressful work¬ 
loads. 

“Teachers are burning out,” said 
a PPTA teacher delegate. 

The strike was triggered by a 
highly politicised breakdown of 
contract negotiations. 

In addition to pay claims, the 
PPTA wants the contract to include 
government pledges on 1,200 extra 
teachers, affirmation of the Treaty 
of Waitangi and teacher involve¬ 
ment in training and qualification 
decision-making. 

The PPTA claim for an extra 200 
Maori teachers is seen as one practi¬ 
cal way of honouring the Treaty. 

There was a vitriolic response 
from the minister of education, 
Wyatt Creech, who said these are 
policy issues that only the govern¬ 


ment can decide. 

Creech slammed the PPTA for 
presenting “a political manifesto 
dressed up as an industrial claim”. 

At the same time as accusing the 
PPTA of not putting enough time 
into the talks, the minister is refus¬ 
ing point-blank to negotiate “politi¬ 
cal” claims into the contract. 

Creech says he’s willing to dis¬ 
cuss them through other forums. 
However, the union says that 
similar promises in the past have 
come to nothing. 

PPTA president Martin Cooney 
said the Coalition was “dictat¬ 
ing rather than negotiating” the 
contract. 

Newspaper editors rushed to 
defend the government. 

Leading the charge was the edi¬ 
tor of the NZ Herald, the country’s 
biggest-circulation paper, who 
branded the PPTA “an industrial 
fossil” for advocating “protected 
workplaces” and “resisting com¬ 
petitive forces”. 

The union has “gone so far as 
to claim a say in numbers em¬ 
ployed,” fumed the NZ Herald 


editor, instead of seeing this as 
“an issue that is rightfully one for 
an employer to decide”. 

Clearly, the union’s attempt to 
negotiate a voice on policy matters 
like teacher numbers has stirred 
up Right-wing defenders of the 
market. 

So how are secondary teach¬ 
ers handling the hard-line stance 
of the government and its “more 
market” allies? 

On the eve of the strike, Cooney 
said 10% of the PPTA’s 13,000 
members would be likely to con¬ 
tinue working, which was “cer¬ 
tainly a bit higher than a couple 
of actions in 1996”. 

Sketchy reports suggest the 
participation rate was lower than 
the PPTA’s forecast, although a 
solid majority did strike. 

This mixed result was to be ex¬ 
pected, given the intense pressure 
on teachers this contract round. 

But more needs to be done to 
build support for the claims within 
the PPTA, combined with collec¬ 
tive actions that put the pressure 
back on the government. 


‘Sure to be 
followed 
by more 
actions’ 

■ MAT, an Auckland 
student, took part 
in the Arts fac¬ 
ulty occupation. He 
gives his impres¬ 
sions to Socialist 
Worker: 

A handful of police 
were unable to 
prevent around 50 
angry students from 
occupying the Arts 
faculty office in pro¬ 
test at staff cuts. 

Anxious staff 
locked themselves 
in a meeting as the 
police sealed off the 
office and banners 
went up inside. 

More students 
chanted outside in 
the foyer. 

The occupiers 
discussed options. 
We agreed to de¬ 
mand that univer¬ 
sity officials sign a 
pledge that no staff 
would lose their 
jobs. 

Students were 
adamant about the 
issue. Staff cuts and 
rising student fees 
were seen as part of 
the same agenda. 

One occupier said 
Arts courses are un¬ 
der particular threat 
because of their 
critical approach to 
the market. 

When university 
registrar Warwick 
Nicoll and dean of 
arts Doug Sutton 
arrived, they were 
met with angry 
questions. 

When both 
refused to sign the 
pledge, the angry 
response of student 
president Mark 
O'Brien summed up 
our feelings. 

This protest is 
sure to be followed 
by more actions. 
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yer gotta laugh 



The ballad of 
Paremoremo 
Goal 


In Parry goal, like a crazy snail 
the time crawls slowly past, 
through blackest night till morning 
light 

when the prisoners break their fast. 

As a place to choose for a morning 
meal 

it would probably be my last. 

For a prisoner’s days are an endless 
maze 

with no sense or direction, 
and the climate’s tough - though 
not enough 

for the Minister of Correction. 
Young Nick Smith has a lip that’s 
stiff 

and from under it he decreed: 
“These inmates are such ingrates 
they’ve got much more than they 
need. 

We’ll cut back hard on visiting 
and increase the lockup time, 
plus one other thing we intend to 
spring 

on these perpetrators of crime. 
They’ve got to learn, these 
malcontents 

and as they won’t be told, 
next time they form their breakfast 
line 

that breakfast will be cold. 


Hot breakfast is one thing most 
families 

don’t get in this nation, 
so I expect that all poor folk 
will applaud my proclamation.” 

As one of those whose breakfast 
isn’t wondrous to behold, 

I have to say Nick Smith’s idea 
like breakfast, leaves me cold. 

If prisoners’ rations are cut back 
right down into the bone, 
it’ll make no bloody difference 
to the breakfast in my home. 

It won’t improve the inmates, 
it can only really please 
the Coalition crooks who breakfast 
up at Bellamy’s. 

Now if their tucker was trimmed 
back 

and that of their corporate mates 
and all the fat rich tax cuts 
were removed from their huge 
plates, 

it’s then we could be on the way 
to ham and eggs all round, 
and health and education spending 
also could abound. 

But in Parry goal, like a crazy snail 
the time keeps crawling on, 
and it’s cold slops for the lot of us 
till the likes of Nick Smith are gone. 


DOWN THROUGH THE AGES 

"I will not put up with prisoners 
rioting because they're discontented. 
That sort of thing must be stamped 
out. It may give the general public 
ideas." 

■ NZ Herald cartoon character THE 
POLITICIAN on Paremoremo riot 


"Opulence is always the result of 
theft, if not committed by the actual 
possessor, then by his predecessor." 

■ St JEROME (340-420) 

"Small thieves lie in towers fastened 
to wooden blocks. Big ones strut 
about in gold and silver." 

■ CATO the censor, about 200 BC 


The second you earn 
over $100,000 a year 
you suddenly aren’t 
responsible for anything 

by BOMBER 

HELP, HELP, oh my God, oh my God, 
the pain of it all - John Banks suggests he 
might run as Mayor of Auckland. Oh sweet 
Jesus, no. The only man alive who could 
make Les Mills look like a good reason 
to vote Les for Mayor has suggested that 
he wants to wear the red dress and gold 
chains. What sort of Hero Parade would 
we have under Banksie? The sort where 
queers wandering up and down Ponsonby 
Road get shot? Panic alert! I’m thinking 
we need to get a symbol of Auckland to 
run against these two. We need... Cashin 
the Elephant to run for Mayor. Bring back 
Cashin! Bring back Cashin! 

Talking of white elephants, Les and his 
mates on Council have decided to resusci¬ 
tate Britomart. You remember Britomart, 
that great hole in the ground, well, the kids 
on Council decided that while everyone’s 
attention was still on Mercury they’d push 
Les’s pet project through. “It’ll help public 
transport, honest it will.” No it won’t, 
they’ll use this as an excuse not to put any 
money into public transport. 

In other news, Jenny Shipley is still 
pushing the Code of Social Responsibil¬ 
ity. Isn’t it weird how we all have to be 
responsible, yet people in power don’t 
have to be? For example, Cave Creek 
happens, right, and 14 young people die 
because the Government had cut funds 
to DoC, but no-one’s at fault. Every time 
a psychiatric patient gets thrown without 
support into society out of an institution 
because of Government cutbacks, and 
then that patient kills someone, no-one’s 
to blame. Mercury Energy fails to pro¬ 
vide power because they’ve been formed 
into a money-making enterprise by the 
Government, and who’s to blame? Well, 
it depends on who you ask. National say 
it’s Labour’s fault, Helen says it’s Jenny’s 
fault, the City Council say it’s Mercury’s 
fault, Mercury say it’s the weather’s fault, 
while the Campaign for Jesus in Welling¬ 
ton say it’s God’s fault. In this country, the 
second you earn over $100,000 a year you 
suddenly aren’t responsible for anything. 
How dare this hypocritical Coalition tell 
us that we need to be more accountable 
and responsible for things in society when 
we see none of that in the so-called lead¬ 
ers of this country. 
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The paper gets results 


THE LATEST recruit to the SWO's 
Wellington branch bought So¬ 
cialist Worker at a rally outside 
Parliament, liked what he read 
and joined. 

All regions of the Socialist 
Workers Organisation are having 
similar experiences. 

Auckland has averaged one 
new member a week over the last 
couple of months. SocialistWorker 
has played a key role in bringing 
them into the SWO. 

For instance, two Auckland 
workers started buying the paper 
at downtown sales last year. They 
discussed it with friends, and re¬ 
cently joined the SWO and look 
likely to bring others with them. 


Dunedin SWO recruited one 
through a Socialist Worker stall, 
with several more interested. 

Paper sellers all round NZ 
report rising sales. In particular, 
more young people like our analy¬ 
sis of capitalism’s madness and 
our socialist alternative. 

Many feel that Labour and the 
Alliance aren’t providing credible 
answers to the problems facing 
workers and students. 

Socialist Worker is our main 
organiser and educator. When we 
get it out into new hands, we get 
results. Can you take a couple of 
extra copies to sell? 

GORDON FARRIS 
SWO national organiser 


Come to your local SWO meeting 


■ Auckland 


Meets every Tuesday at 7.30pm 
at the Socialist Centre, 86 
Princes St, Onehunga. Phone 
6343 984 or write to PO Box 
13-685, Auckland. 

■ Apl 7 - Discussion: the ARST 
assets saga 

■ Apl 14 - no topic 

■ Apl 21 - The politics of men¬ 
tal health 


■ Rotorua 


Meets every second Wednes¬ 
day of each month at 7.00pm 
at Apumoana marae, Tarawera 
Rd. Phone Bernie 345-9853. 

■ Apl 8 - Marx’s theory of crisis 

■ May 13 - Can Castro sur¬ 
vive? 


■ Wellington 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm in the meeting hall be¬ 
hind St Peters Church, corner 
Ghu7nfifi & Willis St Phnnfi 


Gordon 564 9248. 

■ Apl 8 - The role of Socialist 
Worker 

■ Apl 15 - No topic 

■ Apl 22 - Social democracy & 
the rise of fascism 


■ Christchurch 


Meets every second Thurs¬ 
day at 7.30pm at the WEA, 

59 Gloucester St. Phone Roy 
384-4681. 

■ Apl 16 - Is protest out of 
date? 

■ Apl 30 - Family values: the 
big lie 


■ Dunedin 


Meets every second Thursday 
at 8pm. For details, phone Kyle 
473 9691 

■ Apl 9 - Family values and 
working mothers 

■ Apl 23 - Socialists in the 
trade unions 


_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

i JOIN THE SOCIALISTS! | 

I Q I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation i 
I j | I want more information about membership J 

I Name_ M 


Address 


Phone_ 

Send to SWO, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which gener¬ 
ates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers 
create society’s wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling 
class for its own selfish 
ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically 
plans its production and 
distribution to meet human 
needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such 
as China and Cuba, just 
like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, 
have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support 
the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT RE¬ 
FORMISM 

The present system can¬ 
not be reformed to end 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what 
Alliance, Labour and union 
leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, 
army, police and judiciary 
protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to 
socialism the working class 
needs a new kind of state - 
a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country 
are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidar¬ 
ity with workers in other 
countries. We fight rac¬ 


ism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends 
on spreading working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OP¬ 
PRESSION 

We fight for democratic 
rights. We oppose the op¬ 
pression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression 
are used to divide the work¬ 
ing class. 

We support the right 
of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own 
defence. Their liberation 
is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for 
Maori self determination. 

The government’s ap¬ 
proach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within 
capitalism. It will only be¬ 
come a reality with the 
establishment of a workers 
state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building such a 
party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles 
of workers and the op¬ 
pressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the 
unions with a rank-and-file 
movement. 

If you like our ideas and 
want to fight for socialism, 
then join us. 
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Government defeat on ARST bill 

Major blow to Coalition’s 
privatisation agenda 

by STEWART GARDINER 



AUCKLAND MAYOR Les Mills grins 
in triumph after the Coalition's ARST 
bill was defeated. 

Keeping ARST assets in local body 
hands meant a "united region" could 
plan for appropriate developments, 
said Mills. He pointed to the America's 
Cup village as a "model" for directing 
ARST riches into acute regional needs. 

It may come as a surprise to 
Auckland's millionaire mayor, but 
creating an America's Cup play¬ 
ground for the rich isn't a priority for most folk. 

This shows how local body control of ARST assets can be 
just as remote from working class needs as dictatorship by 
central government in Wellington. 


GOVERNMENT PLANS to pri¬ 
vatise Auckland's ports, water, 
buses and airport lay in tatters 
after its local body legislation 
was defeated in Parliament. 

Despite frantic lobbying, 
Coalition whips failed to pull 
together enough support to pass 
an Auckland Regional Services 
Trust referendum bill. 

This would have used a refer¬ 
endum to decide if ARST assets 
were to be privatised through a 
share giveaway. 

In an embarrassing twist for 
the Shipley administration, two 
National MPs, Christine Fletcher 
and John Banks, crossed the 
floor to join Labour, the Alli¬ 
ance, Act and United in opposing 
the legislation. 

Fletcher went even further, 
declaring that she would with¬ 
draw her vote from the govern¬ 
ment until the ARST issue was 
resolved to her satisfaction. 

With Banks also refusing 
to guarantee his vote for the 
Coalition, the government is now 
without a cast-iron Parliamen¬ 
tary majority. On some issues it 


will have to rely on Act, United 
and maverick MP Alamein Kopu 
to pass legislation. 

The fate of $2 billion dollars 
worth of ARST assets has been 
a longstanding source of division 
inside government ranks. 

Free market hardliners Bill 
Birch and Maurice Williamson 
want to see the assets privatised. 

As local government minister, 
Williamson promoted a share 
giveaway plan to sweeten up 


unpopular privatisation plans 
with Auckland voters. 

However, the hardliners ran 
into tough opposition from 
Auckland local body leaders, the 
NZ First caucus and some vocal 
National backbenchers from 
Auckland. 

These groups argued that the 
assets should stay in local body 
control to finance improvements 
in Auckland’s over-stretched 
infrastructure. 

The defeat of the ARST leg¬ 
islation is a significant setback to 
the government’s privatisation 
agenda. 

It’s also a major psychological 
blow to the Coalition parties and 
to Shipley’s leadership. Racked 
with internal tensions, the gov¬ 
ernment parties are beginning 
to visibly unravel. 

The number of maverick MPs 
on the government benches has 
now grown to three, with Fletch¬ 
er and Banks joining NZ First’s 
Neil Kirton as “wild cards”. 

Some commentators are pre¬ 
dicting that this could be the be¬ 
ginning of the end for the highly 
unpopular Coalition. 
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THE HISTORY of the Auck¬ 
land Regional Services Trust 
has been a six-year saga of 
government plans to impose 
privatisation against majority 
opposition in Auckland. 

The ARST assets used to 
be owned by the Auckland 
Regional Council. 

Entering the 90s, the ARC 
was burdened with huge debts. 

In 1991 the ARC began a 
sale process of its 80% share 
in the Ports of Auckland to 
pay off the debt. 

The Alliance and then Ra¬ 
dio Pacific host Pam Corkery 
waged a hugely popular cam¬ 
paign against the sell-off. This 
was halted after the Alliance 
won a majority on the ARC. 

National responded by 
passing legislation to transfer 
ARC assets to a new regional 
body - the ARST. 

The government thought 
the ARST would have to sell 
its assets to pay off the debt. 

At the local body elections, 
the Alliance won control of 
the ARST and stopped the 
sale. 

Against all expectations, 
the ARST went on to pay back 
the debt within three years 
without any sell-offs. 

This financial recovery 
was funded in large measure 
by increased exploitation 
of Auckland’s port and bus 
workers, who were burdened 
with pay cuts, job losses and 
speed-ups. 

In the name of financial 
probity, the Alliance-domi¬ 
nated ARST looked the other 
way while port and bus man¬ 
agement turned the screws on 
workers. 

The ARST has accumulated 
large cash surpluses, with over 
$100 million in the bank by the 
start of this year. 

But the ARST legislation 
made no allowances for it 
making profits, so the ARST 
can’t re-invest its cash sur¬ 
pluses back into Auckland 
infrastructure. 

That’s why politicians see a 
desperate urgency to change 
the law. Local body leaders 
desperately want to get their 
hands on the cash, while the 
National Party leadership is 
equally determined to see the 
assets privatised. 

With the defeat of the 
referendum, it seems that the 
future of the ARST may now 
rest on a smoky backroom 
deal between the Coalition 
cabinet and local body leaders. 
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